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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Ar^CU:TG2.~:TT :    More  Comfort  Tilth  Less  Fuel!      Everyone  who  has  to  buy 
coal  and  stoke  furnaces  through  the  long  winter  months,  is  interested  in  that 
And  that,s  what  we're  going  to  talk  about  today  in  the  PRIMES  FOE  TO'TIT  FARMERS 
released  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through  Station   . 

 00O00  


"Son,  go  down  and  put  some  more  coal  on  the  fire",  said  father.  "It's 
getting  cold  in  here". 

"Awwwwww,  well  all  right",  said  Sonny.     "But  I  know  what  I 'd  be  thankful 
for  " 


All  the  rest  of  us         including  our  guest  for  the  day,  Mr,  James  Cole  

had  had  our  turns  mentioning  some  of  the  items  we  were  particularly  glad  to 
enjoy.    All  of  us  except  Sonny,  I  mean.    He  had  maintained  an  unusual  and 
very  deep  silence.    However,  we  explained  that  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  so 
busy  stowing  turkey,  cranberries,  and  pie  a'.?ay  that  he  couldn't  take  time  out 
for  mere  thanks*    Well,  we  were  so  surprised  to  learn  that  Sonny  had  some- 
thing to  mention  in  his  thanks,  that  Mother  asked  him  pcintblank  


"WHAT?    What  would  you  be  thankful  for,  Sonny?" 


Father  looked  at  him,  waiting           a  forkful  of  turkey  poised  halfway 

between  his  plate  and  his  mouth. 

"Awwwwww",  began  Sonny  in  his  usual  way,  "I'd  be  mighty  thankful  if  I 
didn't  have  to  fix  the  fire  so  much.     Seems  like  1  donH  do  anything  else  but 
put  coal  in  the  stove". 


"You  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  coal  to  put  on  the  fire",  said 
Mother, 

"That's  right",  said  Father.     "But  come  to  think  of  it,  I'd  also  be 
thankful  if  we  could  find  some  way  to  uo©  less  coal  and  get  more  warmth  and 
comfort  out  of  it,     I  spent  almost  200  dollars  for  coal  last  winter",.. 


Our  guest,  Mr.  Cole,  tried  to  hide. his  surprise  but  didn't  quite  suc- 
ceed.   Father  repeated  his  declaration  — - 

"Yes  SIR",  said  he,  emphasizing  his  remarks  by  tapping  the  table  with, 
the  handle  of  his  fork  (he  does  that  when  he's  excited)  — -  Yes,  sir.  Almost 
200  dollars  for  coal  last  winter" , 
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He  turned  to  ::r.  Cole.     "'.That  do  you  think  of  bhat,  Cole?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Cole  said   "Seems  to  me,  Jim,  that  you  shouldr. ;t  need  so  uuch  coal 

as  thati    Your  house  isn't  so  very  large.     Of  course,  coal  costs  rso.1  money 
those  days,  but  even  then  " 

Mr,  Cole  is  something  of  an  expert  on  building  houses,  heating,  ana  that 
sort  of  thing.  That's  why  Father  sort  of  led  him  on.:  He  had  an  idea,  i  sup- 
pose, that  Mr.  Cole  would  ^ive  him  some  good  pointers.  He  wasn't  wrong  about 
that,  either. 

Cur  guest  continued.     "This  is  the  season  when  coal  bills  begin  to  hurt", 

he  said.     "VJe've  finished  overhauling  the  furnace  hauling  in  the  coal  supply 

cleaning  the  chimneys  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We're  all  interested  in  making 
our  homes  warm  and  comfortable.    7,'e  don't  want  to  save  coal  if  it's  going  to 
moan  a  cold  house,  sickness,  and  discomfort,    But  most  of  us  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  listen  to  a  plan  by  "which  we  could  save  coal  and  at  the  same  time 
have  even  more  comfort  during  cold  weather0. 

"I  certainly  would",  said  Father           tapping  the  table. 

From  the  basement,  there  came  three  or  four  dull  thuds  as  Sonny  threw  in 
some  lumps.    Then  a  clang,  as  he  closed  the  furnace  door. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  that  you  might  overhaul  the  house?"  asked  Mr,  Cole 
suddenly.    Father  shook  his  head, 

"That's  -.That  I  did  last  year",  our  guest  continued.     "And  as  a  result,  I'm 
getting  better  results  from  less  coal  this  year, 

"In  planning  a  dwelling  house",  he  went  on,  "too  little  thought  is  given  to 
getting  a  really  tight,  snug  building.     In  other  words,  the  average  builder 
doesn't  provide  for  enough  insulation  —  especially  in  frame  structures.  That's" 
because  the  average  builder  doesn't  appreciate  the  value  of  insulation  in  a  well- 
built  house.    Of  course,  the  average  man  considers  the  first  cost  of  a  home  a 
mighty  important  item.    But  the  average  man  often  forgets  to  consider  what  the 
operating  costs  of  that  home  are  going  to  be  after  the  place  is  built". 

"That's  right",  said  Father  rather  sadly. 

"Now  just  stop  and  think  how  much  money  you1d  save  every  year  by  burning 
25$  less  fuel  than  usual",  said  Mr,  Cole.     "By  the  time  you  figure  that  out, 
you'll  see  very  clearly  that  500  or  500  dollars  spent  for  insulating  your  house 
properly  would  be  a  good  investment  over  a  period  of  a  few  years.    You'd  soon  get 
tbtit  back  in  decreased  coal  bills,    People  who  live  in  northern  States  know  that 
better  than  those  who  live  where  it's  warmer.     The  usual  methods  of  building  a 
home  don't  provide  enough  insulation  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds  of  winter  nor  the 
heat  of  summer.    A  house  can  bo  made  tight  more  easily  at  the  time  it's  built, 
of  course,  but  that's  no  reason  why  you  couldn't  greatly  improve  your  own  home 
along  this  line  even  now". 
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Mr.  Cole  took  a  small  swallow  of  rater. 

Father  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  looked  fixedly  at  Mr,  Cole, 
"How?"  he  asked. 

"It  may  take  me  a  minute  or  two  to  explain  it  fully",  said  Mr.  Cole,  "out 
I'll  do  what  I  can.    First  of  all,  a  full  foundation  under  a  house  makes  the 
floors  warmer  than  they'll  "be  if  the  house  is  supported  "by  piers,  Subflooring 
and  paper  should  be  provided  under  the  finished  floor.     If  this  wasn't  done 
r/hen  your  house  was  "built,  Jim,  you  can  remedy  it  now  by  insulating-  the  under 
side  of  the  floor  joists.     It  will  also  help  if  you'll  put  some  sort  of  floor 
covering  on  the  floors,  inside  the  house.    You  might  talk  77ith  your  furniture 
and  carpet  dealer  about  that  matter. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  see  that  the  windows  and  doors  are 
as  tight  as  possible.     Tighten  the  beading  and  the  trim.     That  r/ill  help  tc  • 
make  a  lot  of  windows  and  doors  more  weather-proof.    And  you'll  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  cold  air  will  be  cut  off  by  this  simple  operation.     Get  some 
of  the  special  weather  stripping  and  fasten  it  to  the  cracks  along  the  windows 
and  doors.     You'll  find  the  results  amazing.     In  regions  where  it  gets  very 
cold,  double  windows  and  storm  sash  will  help  out  a  lot. 

"Another  thing.     Some  builders  leave  off  the  sheathing  and  building  paper 
and  simply  nail  the  siding  directly  to  the  studs.    No  home-builder  should  allow 
such  shoddy  practice  on  his  own  home.    The  sheathing  should  be  tongued  and 
grooved,  or  else  ship-lapped.     If  the  proper  kind  of  sheathing  was  not  provided 
when  the  building  was  constructed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  existing 
siding  as  sheathing  and  then  cover  it  with  building  paper  and  a  new  covering  of 
siding,  shingles,  stucco,  or  brick  veneer. 

"Some  builders  construct  the  ?;alls  of  frame  houses  so  that  openings  are 
left  at  the  botton  and  top  of  the  studs,  leaving  a  sort  of  flue  inside  the  walls. 
Houses  with  walls  of  this  kind  are  very  hard  to  heat.    You  can  close  up  the 
lower  opening  by  nailing  insulation  on  the  inside  of  the  studs,  extending  from 
the  under  side  of  the  flooring  to  the  sill.    The  openings  at  the  top  of  the 
wall  can  be  closed  in  the  same  way, 

"Still  another  thing.    The  space  between  the  roof  of  the  house  and  the 

ceiling  of  the  rooms           the  attic,  in  other  words           is  often  poorly  insulated 

and  much  heat  is  lost  up  there.    The  ceiling  joists  of  the  top  story  should  be 
tightly  floored,  whether  the  space  under  the  roof  is  going  to  be  used  or  not. 
Likewise,  the  walls  of  proposed  rooms  in  the  attic  should  be  sheathed,  er  insu^ 
lated  in  some  way, 

"'Whether  the  house  is  frame  or  brick,  or  some  other  material,  these  same 
general  faults  are  often  found.    Most  farm  houses  are  frame  and  most  farm  houses 
aren't  tightly  built.    But  practically  all  farm  houses  can  be  made  snug,  and 
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warm,  and  waather-tight  with  a  little  extra  work". 

Father  was  impressed.  He  said,  "Cole,  I  wish  you1!  go  over  my  house  ~i ' 
me  tomorrow.  ",7e*ll  go  into  this  matter  carefully.  Then  you  can  give  me  some 
estimates  on  the  cost  of  making  this  home  of  ours  really  what  it  should  te!:; 

Mother  smiled. 

Sonny  said  that  he  guessed  that  would  mean  ho  wouldn't  have  so  much  coal 
carrying  to  do. 

"That  will  mean  you'll  have  more  time  to  do  your  lessons",  said  Father  and 
Sonny  didn't  seem  disappointed. 

 00O00  

AiHTOUr'CSI.ZSIJT ;    Mr.  Cole  didn't  have  time  to  go  into  the  matter  of  insulatin 
the  home  further  than  this  today.    ITor  did  he  have  time  fully  to  discuss  the 
cost,  the  kind  of  materials  to  "buy,  and  so  on.    But  you  can  get  full  information 
on  the  subject  by  writing  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrieulture.    There's  a  good  "bulletin  on  the  care  and  selection  of 
furnaces  available  for  distribution  to  interested  home  makers.     The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  send  you  the  "bulletin  on  request, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT;        R.B.,  a  garden  specialist  connected  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  there  are  still  a  number  of 
things  that  should  be  done  with  the  small  fruits  during  the  winter  while 
the  plants  are  dormant.  .  This  attention  will  ins-ore  better  fruit  crops 
next"  season.     In  today's  PRIMER  FOE  TOV7N  FARMERS,  7.R.3.  is  going  to  tell 
Station.  's  radio  audience  what  these  things  are. 

 00O00  

My  neighbor,  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a  good,  friendly  man,  and  interested 
in  bigger  and  better  gardens,  invited  me  to  lock  his  garden  over  with  him 
yesterday  afternoon. 

"I  think  I'm  about  through  with  this  garden  for  this  year",  he  said 
as  re  stood  in  his  yard  talking.     Then  something  occurred  to  him. 

"""onder  if  I  hadn't  better  get  some  straw  and  mulch  my  strawberries, 
though",  he  said.     He  turned  to  me  as  though  expecting  my  advice  on  the 
matter. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  "It's  about  time  now  to  begin  thinking  about 
mulching  the  strawberries.     I  would  advise  you  to  get  one  or  two  bales  of 
clean,  wheat  straw  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  strawberries,  not  too  heavy 
in  any  one  place,  but  just  enough  to  protect  them  from  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing.    Really,  the  best  time  to  put  the-  straw  on  is  after  the  ground  is  urettjr 
w3ll  frozen.     Freezing  of  the  groiuid  doesn't  hurt  the  strawberries.  It's 
the  frequent  freezing  and  thawing  that  often  happens  late  in  the  winter 
time,  that  does  the  mischief." 

"How  about  using  leaves  as  a  mulch?"    asked  Smith. 

.   "Leaves  pack  too  closely,"     I  said.     "It  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to 
rake  a  few  leaves  in  among  the  plants,  but  be  careful  that  they  don't  pack 
over  the  hearts  of  the  plants  and  smother  them.     Then  you  could  thro-  a 
little  straw  over  the  top  after  the  leaves  are  ^ell  raked  in." 

"'That  do  you  mean  by  raking  them  in?"  asked  Smith. 

""."ell,  after  you  scatter  the  leaves,  you  should  take  a  rake  and 
carefully  go  over  the  patch,  working  the  rake  backward  and  forward  until 
the  leaves  are  well  down  between  the  plants.     A  branch  of  a  tree  with  plenty 
of  twigs  on  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose.     Or  you  can  work  the  leaves 
in  with  your  fingers  in  a  small  patch  like  yours. 11 
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"IToifr,  how  about  using  the  scratch  stra^  from  my  chicken  house?" 


"That  vrould  "oe  O.K.,"  I  said.     "Besides,  the  scratch  straw  from  the 
chicken  house  contains  some  fertilizer  which  will  help  the  strawberries 
nest  scoring. !l 

"Another  matter,"  Smith  continued,  "my  current  hushes  get  too  much 
shade  where  they  are  now.  I  was  wondering  if  I  couldn't  move  them.  When 
should  it  he  done?" 

"I'd  do  it  right  no^,  before  the  ground  freezes  hard.     If  you  put 
off  moving  those  hushes  until  spring,  the  buds  are  liable  to  swell,  and  you'll 
have  very  little  chance  of  a  fruit  crop  next  year.     It's  doubtful  if  you'll 
get  very  much  fruit  next  year  anyway,  but  the  currant  bushes  can  be  moved 
and  I'd  advise  doing  it  as  soon  as  possible.    3e  sure  and  take  a  large 
mass  of  earth  with  the  roots  of  the  currant  bushes.     It  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
idea  to  cut  out  a  little  of  the  old  wood  after  you  get  them  in  their  new 
location.     You're  bound  to  lose  some  of  the  roots  in  moving  them,  and  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  old  ^ood,  you'll  sort  of  balance  up  the  loss  of  the 
roots. 11 

"Is  there  anything  else  I  should  do  to  my  raspberries  now?"  my  neigh- 
bor wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  not  right  now,"  said  I.     "But  after  the  middle  of  the  winter 
you  could  give  the  bushes  a  careful  pruning.     It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea, 
however,  to  mulch  them  with  some  of  the  scratch  straw  from  your  poultry 
house.     This  -ill  protect  the  c^nes  from  freezing  and  thawing  later  in  the 
winter.     If  you  haven't  taken  all  the  old  canes  of  last  year's  crop  out, 
I'd  advise  you  to  do  so  right  away." 

"And  the  grape  vines,"  asked  Smith  "how  soon  can  I  orune  them?" 

" Not  before  January.     It's  generally  better  to  wait  until  after  the 
most  severe  part  of  the  winter  is  over  before  pruning  the  grape  vines, 
as  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  remove  all  wood  that  may  be  winter-killed. 
You  can,  however,  go  over  your  suooorts  and  rene-  any  of  the  posts  or  wires 
that  are  not  in  good  condition  and  get  that  sort  of  work  out  of  your  way 
before  winter.  " 

"Would  you  mulch  the  grape  vines?"  asked  Smith. 

"It  wouldn't  do  any  harm,"  I  replied.  "The  mulch  makes  good  humus 
to  work  into  the  soil  next  spring. 11 

"Is  there  any  particular  fertilizer  that  I  should  apply  to  my  fruit 
trees  during  the  ranter?"  Smith  wanted  to  know. 

"I  wouldn't  put  any  on  until  near  spring.     Then  you'll  want  to  give 
each  of  your  apple  trees  an  application  of  about  three  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,   sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  some  other  equally  active  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer.    This  should  be  applied  about  three  veeks  before  the  trees  come  into 
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"bloom  and  should  be  scattered  over  the  ground  in  a  belt  which  begins  just 
under  the  spread  of  the  branches  and  extends  outward  for  3  or  4  feet". 

"But-,"  objected  South,  "two  or  three  of  my  apple  trees  are  in  my 
lawn.     I  couldn't  afford  to  dig  up  the  lawn'  to  work  in  the  fertilizer." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.     "The  nitrates  which  I  have . suggested 
don't  need  working  into  the  soil.     Besides,  they'll  help  the  grass  in  addi- 
tion to  the  apple  trees.     These  fertilizers  simply  dissolve  and  soak  into 
the  soil.     Even  a  heavy  dew  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  them, 

"Will  I  need  to  spray  any  of  my  trees  during  the  winter?"  was 
Smith's  next  question. 

"Yes,  spraying  is  advisable  during  the  winter.     I  don't  see  any 
evidence  of  scale  insects  on  your  trees  and  small  fruits,  but  a  dormant 
spraying  with  a  lime  sulphur  solution  during  the  winter  will  safeguard 
against  any  -possible  scale  insects  that  may  be  lurking  around.     I  wouldn't 
advise  you  to  use  the  lime  sulphur  on  your  raspberries,  but  it  can  be  used 
in  a  dilute  form  on  the  currants  and  gooseberries  —  also  on  the  grapes. 
Lime  sulphur  spray  is  a  good  disinfectant  even  though  you  may  not  need  to 
apply  it  for  the  control  of  scale  insects." 

"How  about  mice  injuring  my  trees  during  the  winter?"  asked  Smith. 
"Is  there  any  danger  of  such  injury?" 

"There  is,"  said  I.     "In  fact,  you'd  better  see  that  the  weeds  are 
all  cleaned  away  from  around  your  fruit  trees.     Mice  seldom  work  where  there's 
nothing  for  them  to  hide  under.    The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  mice  is 
to  poison  them.    Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  bulletin 
telling  exactly  how  the  poison  is  urepared  and  used.     Don't  put  out  any 
poison  for  the  mice  without  first  getting  this  advice.     You  might  poison 
birds  or  domestic  animals.     That's  all  that  occurs  to  me  in  the  way  of 
winter  work  on  your  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  until  time  for  pruning. 
Then  I'll  tell  you  how  to  prune." 

 ooOoo  

AMO UNCSI 3WS ;     You  can  be  pretty  sure  that  Neighbor  Smith  will  be  around  to 
see  his  friend  for  the  latest  information  when  pruning  time  comes  'round. 
This  Station  has  made  arrangements  witn  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  let 
you  in  on  their  talks  at  that  time.     Watch  for  later  announcements.  Mean- 
while, the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  will  go  right  on,  as  usual,  every  Thurs-  ■ 

day         featuring  important  information  for  town  and  country  home-makers  each 

time. 

m 
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'DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


PRi:.E?.  fob  tot:::  FAKysay;. 

(NOT  FOR  FUEL  I  CAT  I  PIT ) 


Thurs,  ,Nov.  10,1927, 


■AIOOUITCEI-SIT;  Talk  Number  6  in  Uncle  Sam's  radio  PRIiiER  FOR  TOTCJ  FARMERS 
deals  with  another  phase  of  autumn  work  in  the  home  garden.  T7.R.B.  ,  one  of  the 
garden  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  going  to  tell  you 
how  to  get  the  soil  ready  for  successful  spring  planting.     Stand  by   

 00O00  

I  have  in  mind  two  friends  of  mine,  both  enthusiastic  gardeners.  Friend 
number  one  is  Mr.  Smith.    His  garden  is  located  on  a  rather  dry,  sandy-loam  soil, 
x-riend  number  two  is  Mr.  Brown.    Brown  is  forced  to  confine  his  gardening  oper- 
ations to  a  piece  of  stiff,  clay-loam  land.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brown  is 
raising  his  flowers  and  vegetables  mainly  in  the  clay  soil  that  was  taken  out 
when  they  dug  the  cellar  of  his  house. 

I  choose  these  two  soil  types  to  talk  about  today  because  they  represent 
the  two  extremes  in  soil  rna.nage.nent  problems  which  gardeners  have  to  solve. 

It's  not  at  all  unlikely  that  you  radio  listeners  out  there  have  one  of 
these  two  problems  to  work  on  in  your  own  gardening  operations.    In  that  case, 
you'll  probably  oe  interested  in  my  brief  talk  with  Brown.     I'm  going  to  summarize 
what  was  said  m  the  rest  of  this  chat. 

_         Brown  dropped  in  to  see  me  the  other  evening  with  that  I-want-help  look  on 
nis  lace.     I  was  trying  to  teach  my  pup  to  jump  through  a  hoop  at  the  time,  but 
i  saw  more  important  business  coming  and  told  young  Rover  to  go  lie  down.  He 
immediately  started  after  the  house  cat,  greatly  to  its  dismay. 

"Hello,  Brown",  I  said  as  he  came  into  the  yard.     "Have  you  taken  every- 
thing out  of  your  garden  yet?" 

"I  still  have-  a  few  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  and  the  like  that  haven't 
teen  taken  by  the  frost",  said  Brown.     "But  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  especial- 
ly,is  this:    TThat  can  I  do  to  improve  the  soil  in  my  garden  so  it'll  be  easier 
to  work  next  year?    I  manured  that  land  pretty  thoroughly  before  I  Tinted  it 
last     spring,  h>i*  ■ 
after  a  rain". 


spring,  hut  it  still  seems  heavy  and  hard  to  work.    It  bakes  terribly 


/in  nm  Uhat         y°U  expoct  from  brick  cl-y.  ?ure  trick  clay?"    I  asked 

joia.ng.Ly.      That«s  about  what  you're  working  on,  isn't  it?     I'm  surprised  that 
jou  get  as  good  results  as  you  do.    You  certainly  con  do  wonders  with  that  clay 
soil  oi  yours  in  a  mighty  short  time. 

"How  if  you  just  had  some  of  Smith's  sand  to  mix  with  your  clay,  and  if 
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he  had  some  of  your  clay  mixed  with  his  aand,  it  would  be  a  happy  exchange.  Of 
course  that's  out  of  the  question.    Mr.  Smith  has  planted  rye  on  most  of  his 
garden.     That  will  serve  to  hold  it  from  washing  and  bind  the  soil  particles 
together  during  the  winter.    What  you  want,  however,  is  something  to  loosen  up 
your  soil." 

"That's  just  what  I  do  want,"  said  Erown.    "ITow  tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

"Did  you  ever  notice,"     I  continued,  "how  particles  of  sand  will  crumble 
away  from  the  side  of  sandstone  during  the  spring  of  the  year  when  it's  freezing 
at  night  and  thawing  in  the  daytime?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Brown.     "There's  a  sandstone  that  was  dug  out  of  my  cellar 
which  all  went  to  pieces  last  spring.     I  suppose  frost  did  it." 

"Correct,"    I  replied.     "And  forst  will  do  wonders  in  breaking  up  your 
clay  soil  if  you  just  give  it  a  chance.     I  suggest  that,  just  as  fast  as  you  get 
your  crops  off,  you  spade  your  soil  to    a  depth  of  about  6  or  7  inches  and  leave 
it  just  as  rough  as  possible  so  that  the  frost  will  get  into  it.     Then  during  the 
winter,  if  you  can  get  any  partly  rotted  manure  put  a  heavy  coating  of  this  over 
the  surface.    Let  it  lie  on  the  surface  until  you  are  ready  to  work  the  ground  in 
the  spring.    Finely  sifted  coal  ash3s  in  xoodorate  quantities  could  also  be  mixed 
with  the  soil.     The  ashes  would  have  a  tendency  to  loosen  up  your  soil.  Lime 
applied  next  spring  will    add  its  mite  to  the  work  of  soil  disintegration.  By 
keeping  up  this  treatment  for  two  or  three  years,  you  could  work  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  clay  and  soon  have  a  good  garden  soil." 

"Mow  about  drainage?"  asked  Brown.     "You  know  my  land  is  a  bit  flat." 
« 

"You'll  need  drainage,  all  right",  I  said,  "And  I  wouldy suggest  that  you 
get  a  supply  of  common  farm  drain  tile  which  arc  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  in  length  and  lay  them  at  a  depth  of  24  to  30  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  lines  of  tile  should  be  about  12  feet  apart  for  best  results,  although  16  to 
20  feet  will  answer.     It  all  depends,  however,  on  getting  an  outlet  for  these  tilo. 
If  you  have  a  catch  basin  which  connects  with  the  sewer,  you  could  arrange  to 
have  a  plumber  tap  into  this  and  give  you  an  outlet  for  the  tile.     If  you  can't 
do  this,  better  depend  on  surface  ditches,  but  you  do  want  drainage." 

"How  about  planting  rye  on  my  ground  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done?"     asked  Brown. 

"That  will  be  all  right  after  this  year.     It  won't  do  any  harm, however , 
to  scatter  seed  rye  over  the  ground  before  you  spade  it  up,  this  year.     Then  let 
the  seed  simply  work  in  as  it  may  and  some  of  it  will  grow.    For  best  results  from 
frost  action,  however,  don't  rake  the  surface  of  the  ground  smooth  in  seeding  the 
rye.    Leave  it  rough  and  just  let  the  rye  take  chances  on  growing.     It's  a  little 
late  now  for  planting  rye,  anyway.     In  fact,  the  rye  should  be  well  established 
and  growing  by  this  time,  so  you'd  be  taking  a  chance  in  adding  the  rye." 

"What  else  should  I  do  with  my  soil  this  fall?     Should  I  apply  any  fertil- 
izer? 
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"ITo,"I  said.     "Nothing  bat  the  manure.     And  what's  more,  I  would  not  put 
the  manure  on  until  aftor  the  ground  has  had  considerable  freezing.     It  would 
be  a  good  idea,  however, to  get  the  manure  and  pile  it  in  one  corner  of  tne  gar- 
den where  you*  11  have  it  ready  to  apply  any  time  during  the  winter." 

"I.s  it  a  good  plan,"  asked  Brown  "to  go  on  spading  the  garden  soil  in  the 
fall  and  then  let  it  lie  rough  over  winter  year  after  year?" 

I  told  him  it  is,  particularly  on  heavy  soils  like  he  has  in  his  garden. 
On  the  lighter  soils,  however ,  and  on  the  sandy  loams,  it's  "better  to  simply  rake 
the  surface  lightly  and  grow  a  cover  crop  such  as  rye  upon  it.    Even  with  the 
sandy  loams,  it's  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  small  piece  of  the  garden  without  rjiy 
cover  crop  and  spade  this  up  in  the  fall  and  manure  it  ready  for  planting  early 
vegetable s." 

"Thanks,"  said  Brown,    "I'm  going  to  "begin  digging  up  that  garden  right 

away," 

He  said  good  bye  then  and  went  back  over  to  his  yard.    ?or  all  I  know, 
he  started  work  on  that  stiff  clay  soil  of  his  that  night. 

— 00O00 — 

ANI'TOUIT  CEDENT:      This  concludes  17.  R.  B.  1  s  garden  talk  for  this  week. 
Station   V7i.ll  broadcast  another  of  the  PRIMERS,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture ,  next  Timrsday  at  this  hour. 
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AMOUITCEi.ISNT :     W..E.B.  is  going  to  talk  about  storing  garden  vegetables  today. 
Many  gardeners  have  a  supply  of  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  cabbage, 
and  celery  in  their  gardens  when  frost  comes  along  and  it?s    quite  a  problem 
to  know  how  to  keep  these  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  late  fall  and  '.'/in- 
ter use.     Simple  but  practical  methods  of  storing  these  vegetables  are  desir- 
able and  W, R . B.  is  going  to  outline  ways  and  means.     His  talk  is  this  week's 
feature  of  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  released  by  Uncle  Sam  through 
Station 
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Mr.  King  came  into  my  office  the  other  day  with  a  worried  look  on  his 
face.     I  asked  him,  "'That's  the  matter  King?    Are  you  sick?" 

"ITo,"  said  he,  "but  I  have  been.     However  that's  not  the  thing  that's 
bothering  me  now.     What  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  cabbage  and  other  vegetables 
that  I  have  in  my  garden?     That's  what  I  want  to  know.     Of  course,  I  know 
that  you  can  bury  the  cabbage,  but  I  can't  bury  the  sweet  potatoes  or  the 
celery.     I  want  some  advice. 11 

# 

"Well,"  I  replied,"  it's  a  rather  difficult  problem  to  keep  vegetables 
in  good  condition  for  winter  use.     The  ideal  would  be  to  have  a  storage  cel- 
lar for  the  root  crops  where  they  can  be  kept  cool,  but  for  the  sweet  potatoes 
you  want  warm,  dry  conditions," 

"That's  what  I  understand,"  said  King.     "I  have  a  fine  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes,     I  dug  them  last  week  and  carried  them  upstairs  to  a  room  over  the 
kitchen.     I  thought  they  needed  a  warm  place,  and  I  didn't  know  of  a  better 
storage  than  the  room  over  the  kitchen. " 

"You  did  exactly  right,"  I  told  him.     "I  hope  your  potatoes  were  nice 
and  dry  when  you  dug  them  and  put  them  in  the  baskets. " 

"Well,  I  sunned  them  for  about  two  hours,  then  picked  them  up  very 
carefully  so  as  not  to  bruise  -them  and  graded  them  into  three  sizes  before 
putting  them  into  baskets.     First,.  I  placed  all  of  the  medium- sized,  such  as 
are  nicest  for  the  table,  in  one  lot.     All  of  the  oversized  ones  went  into 
another  lot,  and  the  smaller  ones, most  of  which  I  will  keep  for  seed,  in 
another  lot.     I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  nice  and  dry  and  that  I  handled 
them  carefully. " 

"How  about  diseases  on  your  sweet  potatoes,  Mr.  King?    Did  they  seem 
to  be  free  from  disea.se?" 
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"So  far  as  I  know,"  said  King,  "There  isn't  a  particle  of  disease  on 
them,  but  you  know  my  eyes  are  not  microscopes,  and  there  may  "be  some  disease 
lurking  around  that  I  kno'.v  nothing  about,     I  thought  that  plenty  of  heat 
and  curing  would  take  care  of  that." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "it  will  to  a  large  degree.     But  I'd  suggest  that 
you  open  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  you  have  the  potatoes  stored, 
about  six  inches  both  top  and  bottom.     Then  if  you  can  manage  to  heat  the 
air  in  the  room  to  about  85  degrees  for  a  few  days,  keeping  the  windows 
partly  open,  it  will  cure  the  potatoes  in  good  shape. " 

"I  did  that,"  said  King.     "In  fact,  I  ran  a  small  oil  heater  in  the 
room  for  a  few  days.    Later,  v/hen  we  are  keeping  fire  in  the  kitchen,  the 
room  will  be  nice  and  warm  anyway. " 

"Good,"  said  I.  "Now  don't  fail  to  keep  the  room  reasonably  warm  but 
always  v/ith  ventilation.    After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  curing,,  cut  off  the 
heat,  but  keep  up  the  ventilation  and  lower  the  temperature  of  the  room  to 
about  55  degrees,  if  possible.     Don't  handle  the  sweet  potatoes  any  more 
than  you  can  help.  That'll  solve  your  sweet  potato  problem." 

"So  far  so  good,"  said  King,    Now  what  is  the  best  way  to  store  carrots 
and  turnips?" 

"Have  you  a  cellar  that  can  be  ventilated  and  kept  cool?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"    replied  King,     "I  have  a  small  cellar,  which  is  divided  off  from 
the  main  cellar,  that's  reasonably  cool.     Last  winter  it  came  near  freezing 
at  one  time.  M 

"All  right,"    I  said.     You  can  .store  your  carrots,  turnips,  bests,  and 
possibly  your  cabbage  in  this  cellar,  although  as  a  rule  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  a  cellar  cool  onough  for  cabbage.     It's  generally  better  to  bury  the 
heads  in  a  pit  in  the  open  ground.  " 

"Would  you  leave  the  tops  on  the  carrots  and  beets  for  storing?"  King 
wanted  to  know, 

"No,"    I  replied.     "I'd  cut  them  off,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  top. 
Use  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  make  a  clean  cut.    You  can  store  the  carrots  and 
beets  in  boxes,  or  if  you  have  enough  of  them,  it  will  pay  to  build  bins. 
If  you  want  to  keep  them  nice  and  fresh,  cover  the  carrots  and  beets  v/ith 
clean  aand  and  moisten  it  just  a  trifle.     In  this  way  the  roots  do  not  dry 
out  and  remain  fresh  and  crisp. " 

"How  about  parsnips,"  King  asked.     "Would  you  dig  them  and  bring 
them  into  the  cellar  this  fall?" 

"Parsnips  are  improved  by  freezing  in  the  ground,  said  I.  "You  might 
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dig  a  few  for  use  during  the  part  of  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  hard 
frozen,  "but  they  should  be  packed  in  sand  to  keep  them  fresh.     The  longer 
you  put  off  storing  your  parsnips  the  better." 

"I  know  how  to  bury  cabbage,"  continued  King.     "You  just  dig  a  shallow 
trench  about  tv/o  feed  wide  in  a  well  drained  place  in  the  garden,  pull  up 
the  plants,  stems  and  all,  and  lay  them  in  the  trench  with  all  the  leaves  on 
them,  piling  them  about  three  layers  high.     Then  you  cover  the  cabbage,  first 
with  building  paper,  then  with  a  little  straw,  and  finally  with  about  four 
or  five  inches  of  soil,  leaving  one  or  tv/o  openings  in  the  top  of  the  pit 
for  ventilation,  also  an  opening  at  each  end.     When  the  weather  becomes  very 
cold  I  put  on  a  lot  of  corn  fodder  to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing  over  the 
cabbage." 

"Good,"  I  replied.     "You  couldn't  do  better  than  this  for  outdoor  storag 
By  the  way,  you  can  store  turnips  in  just  the  same  way,  except  that  they  can 
be  put  in  a  round  pile  and  covered  just  as  you  have  described  for  cabbage. 

"I  grew  some  celery  this  year,"  King  said.     "I  have  two  rows  across 
my  garden  and  it  looks  nice,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  handle  it.     What  would 
you  suggest?     I  have  tv/o  varieties,  one  row  is  the  Golden  Self  Blanching, 
and  the  other  is  a  green  variety.     I  placed  boards  along  part  of  the  Golden 
Self  Blanching.     We've  been  using  some  of  it,  and  it's  fine." 

"All  right,"  I  replied.     "I'd  suggest  that  you  bank  earth  around  the 
Self  Blanching  and  leave  it  right  where  it  grew  until  you  use  it.     It  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  tops  with  some  boards  or  a  little  straw  as  the 
weather  becomes  colder.     I'd  advise  storing  green  celery  in  a  trench.  First, 
dig  a  trench  12  inches  wide  in  your  garden  in  a  well  drained  place.  Make 
the  trench  deep  enough  so  that  when  the  celery  is  placed  in  it  the  tops 
will  come  just  about  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Big  the  celery, 
leaving  considerable  soil  on  the  roots,  and  pack  it  together  rather  closely 
in  the  trench.     Set  two  boards  on  edge  along  the  sides  of  the  trench  and 
bank  up  the  earth  on  the  outside.     Water  the  celery  lightly  in  the  trench, 
and  as  the  weather  gets  cold,  cover  the  top  of  the  trench  with  boards  and 
finally  with  s tr aw,  corn  fodder,  or  leaves.     Over  this, throw  a  layer  of  soil. 
In  many  localities,  celery  can  be  kept  until  January  or  February  in  a  trench.  ! 

"That  seems  like  considerable  work,"  mused  King,  preparing  to  leave  my 
office,"    But  I  guess  it's  worth  it.     Anyhow,  I'm  going  to  follow  your  direc- 
tions. " 

And  with  tha,t,  my  friend  said  good  day  and  went  on  his  way. 
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AMOUUCBf.iElTT:  This  Station  has  arranged  to  forward  any  questions  you'd 
like  to  ask  W. B.B.  direct  to  his  office.  He's  willing  to  answer  your  garden 
questions  as  well  as  Mr.  King's. 


